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PREFACE 



On October 25, 1965, the Riverside Unified School Districts 
Board of Education adopted a comprehensive plan for the integration of 
the city's elementary schools. As of that date, few school systems in 
the United States — and no school system as large — had succeeded in 
doing more. Although the secondary schools in Riverside were not ra- 
cially balanced, none was as yet in danger of becoming de facto segre- 
gated. Three years later, when it appeared that this condition was in- 
deed developing at one school, that challenge too was met. 

Rarely are social scientists presented with an opportunity to 
engage in a comprehensive study of integration's effects upon white and 
minority group children in the same school system. Almost never would 
a coincidence of life permit this to be accomplished in a home city. 

Soon after the board’s integration decision was announced, a small group 
of faculty from the University of California, Riverside, joined with repre- 
sentatives of the school district to form the Riverside School Study. The 
original university participants included Thomas P. Carter (education), 
Frederick 0. Gearing (anthropology), Harold B. Gerard (psychology), Jane 
R. Mercer (sociology) , Norman Miller (psychology) , and Harry Singer (edu- 
cation). Those from the school district included E. Raymond Berry (asso- 
ciate superintendent), Mabel Purl (director of research), and Jesse Wall 
(director of intergroup education) . 

Recently, President Charles J. Hitch of the University of Cali- 
fornia asked the staff of the university to carry "thought and research 
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of the campus directly to the heart of the city.” This, in part, has 
been a goal of the Riverside School Study, although the university’s 
role in it has been directed more toward measuring change than toward 
recommending reforms. Fortunately, the latter have been stimulated in 
some measure by school district personnel themselves, based in part on 
the study’s findings. 

The present narrative is the product of my association with the 
study, one that has lasted exactly two years. In a sense it is more of 
a prologue to the study than a part of it. The psychological and socio- 
logical evaluations of integration’s impact on pupil adjustment and a- 
chievement, as well as on the school system itself, are being undertaken 
by my colleagues. Nevertheless, it was thought appropriate that some 
kind of historical record be made of the fascinating social and political 

forces which developed along the way from segregated to integrated school- 

% 

ing in Riverside. 

One of the chief limitations of contemporary history is the diffi- 
culty of achieving proper perspective. A great advantage, on the other 
hand, is the availability of an almost overwhelming wealth of informa- 
tion. Wherever possible, which includes most of the report, a heavy re- 
liance has been placed on written documents. Special thanks are in or- 
der to E. Raymond Berry, Donald N. Taylor, and Jesse Wall of the River- 
side school district for making their files available, for granting 
lengthy interviews, and in other ways rendering repeated assistance. 

Numerous other individuals within the school district, the commu- 
nity at large, the city and county libraries, historical societies, city 
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and county offices, and the University of California libraries at 
Riverside and Los Angeles, spent many hours of their time in gracious- 
ly granting interviews and supplying other forms of information. Cer- 
tainly the resources of this project would have been seriously lacking 
without their help. Properly, appreciation should be expressed to about 

A 

sixty persons not recognized individually, without whose help the project 
would have been diminished. Some, of course, are acknowledged at an 
appropriate place in the text and bibliography. A few have provided in- 
formation with the understanding that their names will be kept confiden- 
tial. 



Special mention must be made of the assistance provided by Super- 
intendent Bruce Miller and Richard Purviance of the school district ad- 
ministration, Margaret Heers and Arthur L. Littleworth of the school 
board, and Robert Bland and Dean C. Newell of the community. All were 
intimately involved with the issue of segregated education in Riverside 
between 1961 and 1965. Wilson Riles, Armando Rodriguez, and Theodore 
Neff, all of whom were associated with the California State Department 
of Education’s Bureau of Intergroup Relations in 1965, generously grant- 
ed interviews and supplied documents from the bureau’s files relevant to 
the Riverside experience. To all I am most indebted. 

During the past two years the history project has benefited from 
the assistance of Lloyd L. Sturtevant, Linda Burchell, Mita Brar, and 
Robert Wilde. The final three months were particularly demanding, and 
it was during that period that I was especially fortunate to be assisted 
by Annette I. Scarpino, Michal J. Schwartzkopf , Forrest S. Mosten, and 
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Herbert L. Nickles II. In addition to numerous other duties, Mr. 

Nickles also prepared the maps appearing in the text. Without the dil- 
igent help of this group, completion of the project would have been 
seriously delayed. 

Final typing and attention to details was handled by the central 
office staff of the Riverside School Study, under the watchful and 
capable supervision of Jeanne Thornburg. The actual manuscript typing 
was done by Feme Vorhes. Their service in this instance, as with that 
rendered throughout the course of my association with the study, is deep 
ly appreciated. The historical project was supported by the California 
State Department of Education, from funds administered by the Office of 
Compensatory Education, McAteer Projects, Raymond J. Pitts, project 
specialist. Needless to say, that too is appreciated. Without it 
there simply would have been no project. 

The help provided by those assisting in this venture was highly 
competent. Any inadequacies which the reader finds are clearly attrib- 
utable to the author. 



Riverside, California 
September, 1968 



Irving G. Hendrick 



CHAPTER I 



SOCIETY'S MANDATE FOR INTEGRATED SCHOOLS 

The Riverside Unified School District in California was not the 
first school system in America to develop and implement a plan for the 
total desegregation and eventual integration of its schools. What is 
somewhat surprising, and as much a commentary on national reluctance in 
this area as on Riverside's progressive attitude, is that its school 
integration decision in 1965 entitled it to a couple of other "firsts." 
It became, for example, the first school system in a city exceeding 
100,000 in population, and with a total kindergarten through grade 
twelve enrollment of more than 20,000, to develop and implement a full- 
scale racial balance plan.^ Another somewhat unique feature of the 
Riverside experience was that the administration and board were able 
to develop and adopt this plan within seven weeks after being confront- 
ed with a petition from minority parents requesting integration. 

Riverside is located in the southern portion of the state.,, ap- 
proximately fifty-five miles east of Los Angeles, in the San Bernardino— 
Riverside— Ontario metropolitan area, an area with a population slightly 
in excess of one million. By most criteria, the cities in this area 



"Racial balance" appears to have many and variable meanings. As used 
here it refers to a school with a maximum minority enrollment of less 
than fifty percent. Ideally, each school in a racially balanced district 
would not deviate more than ten percent from the district average. See 
Meg Greenfield, "What is Racial Balance," The Reporter , 36 (March 23, 
1967), 20-26. 









are not considered suburbs of Los Angeles. In 1965, the year the schools 
faced a crisis over integration, Riverside’s population was estimated at 
approximately 133,200. Although the boundaries of the school district 
are not contiguous with the city boundaries, the population of the school 
district approximates that of the city. The total school enrollment for 
the 1965-66 term was 25,374, spread between three senior highs, five 
junior highs, twenty-seven elementary schools, and one school for physio- 
logically handicapped youth. 



During this same year, 1965-66, the minority enrollment of the 



Riverside schools stood at 16.71 percent, including 6.09 percent 



Negroes, 9.96 percent Mexican-Americans, and .66 percent other minor- 



ities. By 1967-68 all figures had increased slightly; 18.95 percent 



total minority, 6.76 percent Negro, 11.17 percent Mexican-Araerican, 

2 



and 1.15 percent other minorities. This represents for Riverside a 
minority enrollment very close to the state average for school districts 
of the same size, i.e., those with pupil enrollments between 20,000 and 
49,999. The 1966-67 figures placed the state minority average at 20.49 
percent for districts of this size. Riverside enrolls slightly more 



Negro and slightly fewer Mexican— American pupils than other California 
districts of comparable size. Although the Mexican-American enrollment 
averages approximately fourteen percent for districts of all sizes, 
the Negro percentages increase significantly in the larger districts, 
those with enrollments exceeding 50,000. In this category the Negro 



See Appendix .B of text 
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percentage averages 18.91, compared to 5.59 among school systems in the 
20,000 - 49,999 range. ^ 

Integration is obviously more difficult to achieve in larger 
cities with a higher concentration of minority youth. At the same time, 
one should not conclude that it is anywhere near to becoming common 
practice even in the smaller and middle sized communities. As a matter 
of fact, since integration has moved at such a sluggish pace, virtually 
every school system developing and making operative any kind of racial 

balance plan can doubtlessly lay claim to some sort of uniqueness.^ 
Uniqueness, however, is neither a goal nor necessarily a virtue for a 

public school system. Effective education for all pupils enrolled in 
the system is both the goal and a virtue. Education has long been 
looked to by Americans as the most effect! means of achieving the 
good life. Progress toward the attainment of that noble end, though 
halting at times, has been consistent enough to sustain a considerable 
faith in education. Although not always agreeing on type or emphasis, 
notable Negro Americans, having far less assurance of education 1 s up- 
lifting qualities, have, nevertheless, historically agreed that this 
faith has been justified. 



^ Racial and Ethnic Survey of California Public Schools , Part One: 
Distribution of Pupils, Fall, 1966, California State Department of 
Education, Office of Compensatory Education, Bureau of Intergroup 
Relations, (Sacramento: 1967), p. 20. 

^ It is easy to get caught up in a pedantic exercise of attempting 
to differentiate between such terms as desegregation, integration, and 
racial balance. As used her'* racial balance indicates the level or 
extent of desegregation; integration implies desegregation plus active 
attempts to encourage full minority participation in all activities for 
which the school is responsible; it involves more than the reassign- 
ment of minority students to majority schools. 



Within the last decade, however, a number of outspoken Negro and 
white critics have pointed out repeatedly that the schools, as segregat- 
ed institutions of education in a segregated society, have fallen con- 
siderably short of their high calling. Accompanying this loss of confi- 
dence have come vigorous demands that schools integrate Negro and white 
students in a meaningful way. More recently have come expressions of 
serious doubt as to the will, and even the capacity, of Americans to 
accomplish this goal. Some militant Negroes have even come to the point 
of expressing complete rejection of the public schools in favor of var- 
ious kinds of educational agencies serving black Americans and controlled 
by black Americans. 

The feeling that school officials must produce fundamental changes 
in the institutions under their control is not, of course, the exclusive 
view of minority spokesmen. It just may be that in the case of America’s 
largest school systems the options open for introducing racial integra- 
tion and instructional reform are so limited as to make further imploring 
fruitless. Yet the effort to narrow the gap between the education re- 
ceived by middle class children and children from poor families has be- 
come the most frustrating one in the history of America’s common school 
system. Indeed it has led to the most serious challenge the system it- 
self has witnessed since tax support for schooling was won over a 
century ago. Talk of the school’s failure by scholars and politicians 



Henry J. Per kins on. The Imperfect Panacea : American Faith in Edu- 

cation , 1865-1965 , (New York: Random House, 1968), pp. 55-61. 



alike has led to some serious discussion of alternative public school 
systems sponsored by universities, labor unions, industry, the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and other private and public agencies.** Still, for 
the foreseeable future at least, education is likely to remain unaer 

the immediate direction of local school boards and dependent upon 
their wisdom and courage. 

It will likely remain the responsibility of local leaders to 

confront and hopefully help solve the educational and social problems 

produced through a history of racial isolation, problems the schools 

have not met successfully heretofore, and may have even, as some suggest, 

✓ 

helped cause. Through an infusion of federal money during the decade 
of the sixties, many school authorities have attempted to answer the 
demand for an end to racial isolation with stepped-up efforts to improve 
the segregated schools. In the largest cities it may well be that the 
opportunity to integi^te the schools v h the means and know how at 
hand has passed. In most small and middle sized cities and even a few 
large cities — Los Angeles being a notable example — the opportunity 
still remains. 

The extent of racial isolation in the public schools has been 
documented with meticulous care by the United States Office of Education 



6 Kenneth B. Clark, "Alternative Public School Systems," Harvard 
Educational Review , 38 (Winter, 1968), 100-113. Still other alternatives 
to public education have been revealed in the contemporary speeches and 
writings of Milton Friedman, Christopher Jencks, James Coleman, and other 
social critics. 
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and the United States Commission on Civil Rights* Strong inferences 
concerning the educational effects of that isolation were drawn in a 
systematic way by James C. Coleman , director of the massive survey and 
data analysis for the U.S. Office of Education. 7 Even the most serious 
critic of some conclusions made in the Coleman Report, based on an 
alleged misuse of "multiple regression analysis " acknowledged that the 
fact of significant racial segregation in both the North and the South, 
and very great differences in the achievement levels of racial and 

g 

ethnic groups throughout the country, "is not likely to be refuted. 

While the most critical problems of segregation occur in the 
large cities, much segregation takes place in middle sized cities that 
are not helpless to correct the situation, providing they possess the 
will to do so. Finding a reservoir of will has remained a most sub- 
stantial problem for school administrators and members of school boards. 
Making adjustments in the status quo have never been easy. The status 
quo, a segregated school system in a segregated society, has so far 
proved almost impenetrable to integration. It would be naive to assume 
that integration is being delayed mainly because school leaders are, . 
as yet, still unconvinced of its benefits. This may be a factor for 
some, however. 

^ Racial Isolation in the Public Schools , U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights, (Washington: G.P.O., 1967), Vol. 1; Equality of Educational 

Opportunity , U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Office 
of Education, (Washington: G.P.O., 1966). 

8 Henry M. Levin, "What Difference Do Schools Make?" Saturday Review, 
LI (January 20, 1968), 67. 
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So far the bulk of evidence — some of it contestable — appears 
at base to affirm that the positive attributes of the dominant majority 
in a classroom have a measurable impact upon the achievement of indi- 
vidual students in the same classroom, regardless of their own back- 
grounds. This proposition is, of course, a central and powerful edu- 
cational justification for integration, a central conclusion of the 

Q 

Coleman Report, and appears to be agreeable, with some equivocation, 

10 

to other researchers as well. 

Even without research support, many social and humanitarian 
justifications can be advanced for school integration. Indeed, it is 
most difficult philosophically to explain the acceptance or sanction of 
segregation in a society priding itself as a model of democracy. Never- 
theless, even school boards operating in a milieu where eliminating 
de facto school segregation is feasible have been hesitant to deal with 
the issue. Fear of recall elections and the loss of bond elections, 
together with a feeling of relative comfort in the status quo, the 
absence of a crisis situation, and cost are likely to account for some 
hesitancy. Undoubtedly too, attitudes as malignant as outright racism, 
and as benign as honest doubt concerning the wisdom of an active inte- 
gration policy, hold sway in some quarters. 

Significant integration has not developed in large cities, some- 
times for serious and legitimate reasons. The record of small and 

9 Equality of Educational Opportunity , p. 22. 

^ See articles by Irwin Katz, Thomas F. Pettigrew, and Alan B. Wilson 
in the Harvard Educational Review, 38 (Winter, 1968), 57-85. 
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middle sized cities is at least as bleak, once resources, percentage of 
minority population, and other conditions are considered. However, a 
few smaller cities have achieved some measure of success in this en- 
deavor. Almost all of the full-scale integration plans implemented to 
date have been in cities with populations of less than 50,000 — usually 
considerably less. Beginning with Princeton, New Jersey’s pairing of 
two elementary schools in 1948, several small cities and suburbs carried 
on with various plans of achieving some semblance of racial balance. 
Three years later, Greenburg, New York, developed a similar, but slight- 
ly more complex plan of pairing, involving three elementary schools in- 
stead of two. Most of the substantive efforts, however, had to await 
the decade of the sixties. Between 1963 and 1967 plans of note involv- 
ing full desegregation on the elementary level were implemented in 
Garden Grove, Riverside, and Sausalito, California; Evanston, Illinois; 
Leavenworth, Kansas; Coatesville, Pennsylvania; Englewood, Morristown, 

i 1 

Teaneck, and Woodbury,New Jersey; Manhasset and White Plains, New York. 
Partial desegregation attempts have been far more numerous, usually 
occurring in cities where problems to be overcome are more substantial. 
Berkeley, California and Syracuse, New York, for example, instituted 
plans for complete junior high desegregation. 

While complete desegregation of the schools has been a character- 
istic of the plans implemented in perhaps a dozen small and middle sized 



Cities named have been derived from a follow-up survey made in 1967 
of seventy cities having earlier received some recognition for their 
efforts in the national press or professional journals. Most are also 
mentioned in Racial Isolation in the Public Schools, Vol. 1, pp« 142—146. 
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American cities, each has been somewhat unique in terms of what consti— 

A 

tuted the stimulus to action, as well as the nature of the proposal it- 
self. Up until 1966 one of the most notable plans among the smaller 
cities was implemented in White Plains, New York, student enrollment 
8,700. It called for the closing of one all minority school and the 

reassignment of pupils, most by means of transportation, .to the remain- 

12 

ing ten elementary schools. In 1966, the Riverside Unified School 
District applied similar means to achieve racial balance in a district 
approximately three times the size of White Plains. Like White Plains, 
the Riverside plan involved closing schools, three in this case, and 
some extensive pupil transportation. One year later, Evanston, Illinois, 
a school system slightly larger than White Plains, but smaller than River- 
side, used essentially the same means — pupil transportation and the re- 

13 m1 

drawing of district boundaries to achieve desegregation. The circum- 
stances by which these school systems arrived at their decic^ons are 
not nearly as similar as the plans themselves. 

Beginning in the fall of 1968, the boldest desegregation plan yet 

devised in a city exceeding 100,000 population will become operative in 

Berkeley, California; boldest in the sense that it requires bus transpor- 

14 

tation for majority as well as minority pupils. Writing in the Winter, 

^ Carrol F. Johnson, The White Plains Racial Balance Plan , (White 
Plains, New York: White Plains Public Schools, 1967), pp. 1-5. 

^ The Evanston commitment to eliminate de facto segregation predates 
The Riverside commitment by nearly two years, but the Riverside plan be- 
came operative in September, 1966, one year prior to the Evanston plan. 

Reports of the Berkeley plan have been disseminated widely by the 
Berkeley Unified School District and are available from that district. 
Several published accounts have also been written, one being "Total De- 
segregation in Berkeley," Phi Delta Kappan , XLIX (April, 1968), 468. 



